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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS BILL REVISED 


Changes by Committee Include Provisions that are 
of Interest to Canners 


The Subcommittee of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the Walsh Bill (S. 3055) and 
the Healey Bill (H. R. 11554) to prescribe labor standards 
on Government contracts and purchases of supplies by the 
United States, has announced that it is ready to report an 
amended bill. The Healey Bill was outlined in the Inrorma- 
tion Lerrer of March 14th, and the National Canners Asso- 
ciation on March 27th filed a memorandum setting out the 
practical difficulties which might arise from the enforcement 
of that bill in respect to the purchase of canned foods. 


The proposed revision is not materially different from the 
original Healey Bill. It takes from the Secretary of Labor 
the authority to prescribe hours and wages and confers it 
upon a new Public Contracts Board in the Department of 
Labor. Two additions of interest to canners have been made. 
It has been provided that nothing in the Act should— 


“be construed to apply to perishables or to agricultural 
or farm products processed for first sale by the original 
producers nor to any contracts made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the purchase of agricultural commodities 
or the products thereof.” 


Pursuant to this clause the bill would be inapplicable to the 
purchase of raw fruits or vegetables by any Government 
department and probably to purchase of canned foods from 
canning concerns which were both growers and canners. 


Another section added by the Subcommittee will go a long 
way toward meeting the difficulties of enforcing the Healey 
Bill in respect to canned foods. This is in the form of a 
proviso added to the section requiring that every purchase 
or subcontract by the individual or company dealing directly 
with the Government must be deemed to contain the require- 
ments in respect to hours, wages, and working conditions con- 
tained in the original invitation to bid, and that any breach or 
violation thereof shall be deemed a breach or violation by the 
subcontractor or supplier. The Subcommittee has added to 
this the following language: 


“Provided further, That this section shall not be con- 
strued to apply to the purchases of such articles, mate- 
rials, supplies, or equipment as may usually be bought 
in the open market unless specially manufactured to 
conform to particular specifications.” 


This language is somewhat ambiguous, but it may be inter- 
preted to mean that if a wholesaler or distributor sells to a 
Governmental agency canned foods of the type procurable 
in the open market and not especially manufactured to par- 
ticular Government specifications, he need not obtain a certif- 
icate of compliance from the canner from whom he bought 
such goods. It is not clear whether the words “specially 
manufactured to conform to particular specifications” mean 


manufactured in advance of the invitation to bid, or which 
are manufactured after the award to meet announced specifi- 
cations in the invitation. It is believed that the latter inter- 
pretation will be employed. On the other hand, this proviso 
would not exempt a canner selling directly te a Governmental 
agency from complying with specifications as to hours or 
wages set forth in the invitation to bid. 


One further addition made by the Subcommittee may be 
of importance to the canning industry. To the section mak- 
ing the Act effective within thirty days, there has been added 
a further proviso reading: 


“Provided, however, That the provisions requiring the 
inclusion of representations with respect to minimum 
wages and maximum hours shall apply only to purchases 
or contracts relating to such industries as have been the 
subject matter of a determination by the Board.” 


Under this language, canners selling directly to the Govern- 
ment will be required to comply with announced minimum 
wage and maximum hour provisions only after the Board 
established under the bill has made a determination in respect 
to the canning industry. A considerable time may elapse 
before this is done and it may be possible to file memoranda 
with the new Board in respect to the establishment of such 
minimum wages and maximum hours. 


Board to Meet May 20th 


The usual spring meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Canners Association will be held this year on May 
20th. The Administrative Council will meet on the day pre- 
ceding the Board meeting, and it is likewise planned to have 
meetings of the Labeling and other committees. Announce- 
ment of the subjects to be considered by the Board will be 
made in the official call for the meeting to be issued later by 
President Howard A. Orr. 


Do It Now, Please 


The self-addressed postal card accompanying this 
week's INronMATION LETTER gives you an opportunity 
to tell the Association what subjects appearing in the 
Lerrer are of interest to you, and what additional 
subjects you would like to have included. It will take 
you but a moment to check the list on the card, and 
this moment of your time will be worth a lot to the 
Association in its effort to make the Letter of genuine, 
practical value to the membership. 

Better yet, if you have ideas about the Lerrer that 
cannot be stated in the limited space on the card, write 
them fully to the Association. Whether brickbats or 
bouquets, they will be helpful to those contributing to 
and editing the publication. 
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PROCESSING OF SPINACH 


New Information Develo from Experimental 
Work 


The attention of spinach canners in California has been 
called to a desirable change in the usual method of process- 
ing spinach in a statement issued under the date of March 
25th by the Cannery Inspection Department of the California 
Department of Health. Recent work has developed that 
higher sterilizing values are attained when No. 10 cans are 
processed on the side rather than in the vertical (erect) posi- 
tion. Further details are given in the following statement 
which is taken from the Cannery Inspection release: 

“The results of the 1935 processing studies on No. 10 
spinach involving heat penetration tests on over 900 cans 
and an experimental pack of 3,800 cans show that the safety 
factor of a process for No. 10 cans of spinach is increased 
by (1) reducing the maximum drained weight to 66 ounces; 
(2) establishing a minimum net weight of 100 ounces; (3) 
injecting steam into the spinach before brining. 

“It was also shown that an extension in the process or a 
reduction in the drained weight of itself does not assure the 
safety of this product. Various other factors were studied 
with regard to their influence on the sterilizing efficiency of 
a given process. 

“In analyzing the data we were impressed by the favor- 
able results obtained in cooking cans on their sides as com- 
pared with the vertical position (erect), it being probably 
the most important development resulting from the investiga- 
tion. To determine whether or not sufficiently high steriliz- 
ing values would be consistently obtained, additional heat 
penetration tests have been made during the past few wéeks. 
This work is still in progress but the findings have been so 
consistent that it is suggested that you try out this principle 
on at least a small scale, to ascertain if it is practicable. The 
indications are that a similar beneficial effect will be ob- 
tained with No. 2% cans.” 


BEAN AND CORN ACREAGE 


Government Report, Based on March Intentions, 
Indicates Three Per Cent Increase 


Reports issued April 13th by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics on intended acreage of snap beans and sweet 
corn for manufacture indicate that canners of each of these 
products, late in March, had planned an increase of 3 per 
cent over the acreage contracted for last year. The Bureau 
points out that, as these intended acreages may be modified 
before plantings are actually made, they are not to be con- 
sidered as estimates of planted acreage for the coming sea- 
son, and that the acreage finally planted in 1936 may be 
greater or less than now indicated, depending upon further 
adjustments that canners may make in their plans. 


Snap Beans 


There are indications that the planted acreage of snap 
beans for manufacture this year will be 3 per cent larger 
than the 1935 planted acreage, judging by reports from 160 
representative canners who have stated the acreage of snap 
beans they intend to contract or grow in 1936. ese indi- 
cations were secured late in March. 


Should the intentions be carried out according to present 
indications in the various States, the total planted acreage 
would amount to 53,130 acres compared with 51,580 acres 
in 1935; 47,860 in 1934; 42,890 in 1933; 31,480 in 1932, and 
58,720 acres in 1931. 

Abandonment of planted acreage by reason of unfavorable 
weather and growing conditions during the last five years 
was as follows: 1935, 4.0 per cent; 1934, 5.8; 1933, 4.9; 
1932, 0.1, and 1931, 10.2 per cent. Average abandonment 
for this period (1931-35) was 5 per cent. 


If the average of 5 per cent abandonment of acreage is 
assumed for the 1936 season, a planting of 53,130 acres would 
mean about 50,500 acres for harvest. Analyzing the produc. 
tion and pack possibilities of this acreage, a yield of 1.30 tons 
per acre similar to that obtained under the adverse conditions 
of 1931, would produce a crop of about 65,600 tons; a yield 
of 1.65 tons such as was obtained from the relatively favor- 
able growing conditions of 1935, would produce a crop of 
83,400 tons; and the yield of 1.45 tons would produce about 
73,000 tons. 


From past relationships between estimated tonnage of snap 
beans and size of pack, the minimum crop of 65,600 tons 
probably would result in a pack of about 5,900,000 cases of 
24 No. 2 cans; the maximum crop of 83,400 tons would be 
expected to make a pao of 7,600,000 cases, and a production 
of 73,000 tons would result in a pack of 6,600,000 cases. 


Intended in 1936 
Planted acreage As% Indi- 
1933 1934 1 0f 1935 cated 


State Acres Acres 


Maine ...... 
New York 


10,770 
Pennsylvania 


Indiana 
Michigan . 
Wisconsin 


BEE 


Delaware ... 
Maryland 
South Carolina 


Tennessee. 
Mississippi 
Arkansas .. 
Louisiana 


Colorado. 
Utah 
Washington 


California .. 

Other States * 
Total 


am 


- 


100.2 4,30 


- 


6,220 
53,130 


116.5 
103.0 


5,110 
47,860 


51,580 
*“Other States” include Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Caro 


Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and Wyoming; 
also New Hampshire (1934-1935). 


Sweet Corn 


There are indications that the planted acreage of sweet 
corn for canning this year will be nearly 3 per cent larger 
than the record acreage planted in 1935, judging by reports 
from 163 representative corn canners stating the acreage 
sweet corn they intend to contract or plant in 1936. 

163 firms reporting their intentions for the coming season 
contracted or grew about 70 per cent of the total acreage 
of sweet corn estimated for canning in 1935. 
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Should the net increases in acreage be carried out accord- 
ing to present indications in the various States, the total 
planted acreage would amount to_431,090 acres, compared 
with 418,990 acres planted in 1935; 323,590 planted in 1934; 
208,440 in 1933; 166,750 in 1932, and 365,090 acres in 1931. 


Abandonment of planted acreage by reason of unfavorable 
weather and growing conditions during the last 5 years was 
as follows: 1935, 4.4 per cent; 1934, 11.1; 1933, 4.2; 1932, 
1.0; and 2.3 per cent in 1931. Average abandonment for this 
period (1931-35) was 4.6 per cent. 


Average yields per acre obtained on the harvested acreage 
during the past five years were as follows: 1935, 2.14 tons; 
1934, 1.73; 1933, 1.97; 1932, 2.34; and 1931, 2.19 tons. The 
average yield for the 5-year period (1930-34) was 2.0 tons 
per acre. 


If the average of 4.6 per cent abandonment of acreage 
is assumed for the 1936 season, a planting of 431,090 acres 
would result in about 412,000 acres for harvest. The pro- 
duction possibilities under varying weather and growing con- 
ditions, on a harvested acreage of this size, would range about 
as follows: A yield of about 1.75 tons per acre under ad- 
verse conditions, such as prevailed in 1934, would produce 
a total of about 721,000 tons; a yield of 2.25 tons per acre 
with favorable circumstances like those of 1931 and 1932 
would produce nearly 927,000 tons; an average yield of 2 
tons per acre would result in 824,000 tons. Judging by past 
relationships between estimated production and size of pack, 
these tonnage approximations would indicate a possible mini- 
mum pack of 17,200,000 cases of 24 No. 2 cans, a maximum 
around 22,200,000 cases, but under average conditions a pack 
of 19,600,000 cases. 

Intended in 1936 
As % Indi- 
of 1935 cated 

Acres 


50,390 


100.0 40,400 


100.2 11,500 
102.9 431,090 


*“Other States” include Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Texas, Virginia, Washington, and W 


WHAT'S DOING IN CONGRESS 


Progress is Slow on Legislation to Levy Taxes and 
Provide for Relief 


April 15th was the adjournment date originally talked of 
by Congressional leaders as a possibility, but on that date the 
Ways and Means Committee was still at work drafting a tax 
bill for consideration by the House and little progress had 
been made on the relief bill. So an early adjournment is out 


of the question. During the past week there was no action on 
any of the bills of interest to canners. 


Price-Discrimination Bills 


The House Rules Committee has not to date been asked for 
a rule to permit early consideration of the revised Patman 
Bill recently reported favorably by the Judiciary Committee. 
It is expected by most observers that the bill will be passed 
by the House and then be considered by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee along with the Robinson, Borah and Van Nuys, 
Copeland, and other bills on the same subject. It is not the 
present intention to consider the Robinson Bill on the floor of 
the Senate until the Patman Bill has been passed by the 
House. 

Tax Bill 


The Ways and Means Committee is still at work on the 
draft of the tax bill that is expected to be reported out during 
the coming week. Nothing new has been announced as to 
details, but there is plenty of gossip, most of it to the effect 
that excise levies will not be included and that there be con- 
siderable modification of the President's suggested tax on 
undistributed corporate surpluses. The opinion still prevails 
that the Senate will be obliged to put in excise taxes if the 
total amount to be realized is to come very close to the Presi- 
den’s suggestion. 


In considering excise taxes on agricultural commodities, 
however, the Senate is confronted not only with the possibiltiy 
of raising prices of necessities at an inopportune time, but 
with complications growing out of the demand by the dairy 
bloc for excise taxes on imported edible oils and dairy prod- 
ucts, the tariff on some of which has recently been reduced in 
reciprocal trade agreements. The leaders want to avoid if 
possible giving an opportunity for attack on the present 
reciprocal tariff set-up. 

In some quarters it is believed that a serious attempt at 
budget-balancing will have to be put off until the next session, 
and that new taxes authorized at this session will fall far 
short of the amount suggested by the President. 


Status of Other Bills 


Coretano Bitt.—It is announced that there will be an 
executive meeting of the subcommittee in charge of the Cope- 
land Bill within a week to consider what action should be 
taken, if any, during this session. If reported out, there will 
be minor changes in the bill as passed by the Senate at the 
last session, based on a feeling among some House members 
that the bill was loosely drawn in many details. So far as can 
be learned no major changes of a controversial nature have 
been agreed upon. 

Textite “. R. A.—The House Labor Committee has re- 
ported favo: .bly a redrafted bill “to rehabilitate and stabilize 
labor conditions in the textile industry” (H. R. 12285). 
While of no direct interest to canners, it is one of the measures 
that Congress will be asked to pass if the Supreme Court up- 
holds the Guffey Coal Act. It will be probably not brought 
up for action at this session if the Guffey Act is held to be 
unconstitutional, although it is announced that an effort is to 
be made to bring it to an early vote in the House. 

Heatey-Watsu Bitt.—For an analysis of the newly re- 
drafted Healey Bill, see elsewhere the article headed “Gov- 
ernment Contracts Bill Revised.” 


000 Maine ............ 9,100 11,400 15,820 

New Hampshire ... 700 730 1,000 

Vermont ......... 870 «©1076 

New York ........ 13,600 15,200 22,000 
160 Pennsylvania ...... 3,200 5,400 6,750 

Ohio ............. 10,600 22,600 27,100 

Indiana ........... 28,700 40,600 50,000 
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Labeling of Shrimp 


The Food and Drug Administration has issued a notice 
to shrimp canners, under date of April 9h, combining its 
notices of November 6, 1934, and November 21, 1935, with 
reference to designations for size and for broken shrimp on 
labels. The notice states: 

Investigations of grade size designations commonly em- 
ployed in the labeling of canned shrimp justify the conclu- 
sion that canned shrimp labeled “Extra Large” should run 
4 or less shrimp to the ounce, while “Large” should run 
4 to 5, “Medium” 5 to 8, and “Small” 8 or more shrimp per 
ounce. 

These weights are applicable to the blanched shrimp as 
they come from the grading machine. Such size designa- 
tions are, of course, not applicable to shrimp ungraded for 
size. 

While the Food and Drugs Act does not require canned 
shrimp to be labeled with grade sizes, the above definitions 


should be observed in all cases where grade sizes are shown 
on the label. 


Investigations show that the unavoidable breakage of 
shrimp in the cannery should not result in more than 5 per 
cent by weight of broken pieces in the cannery run. Con- 
sequently canned shrimp containing not over 5 per cent 
by weight of shrimp unavoidably broken in cannery opera- 
tions may be labeled with the unqualified designation 
“Shrimp,” but any pack wherein more than 5 per cent of 
broken shrimp is present must, to avoid misleading the con- 
sumer, be labeled with an appropriate description to show 
what the product is. The general term “Shrimp—Contains 
Broken Shrimp” may be used, or, in lieu thereof, a more 
specific designation such as “Small and Broken Shrimp” or 


Prune Export Association Formed 


The California Prune Export Association has filed papers 
under the Export Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene law) with 
the Federal Trade Commission, for the purpose of exporting 
California prunes. The association is formed to meet special 
conditions in the export trade, and is therefore organized 
for a limited period. Offices will be maintained at No. | 
Drumm Street, San Francisco. 


Officers of the association are: Bert Katz, president, and 
Dwight K. Grady, secretary. Members are: California Pack. 
ing Corporation, San Francisco; California Prune and Apri- 
cot Growers Association, San Jose; Guggenhime & Company, 
San Francisco; Libby, McNeill & Libby, San Francisco; 
Richmond-Chase Company, San Jose, and Rosenberg Bros. 
& Company, San Francisco. 

The Export Trade Act grants exemption from the anti- 
trust laws to an association entered into and solely engaged 
in export trade, with the provision that there be no restraint 
of trade within the United States, or restraint of the export 
trade of any domestic competitor, and with the further pro- 
hibition of any agreement, understanding, conspiracy or act 
which shall enhance or depress prices or substantially lessen 
competition within the United States or otherwise restrain 
trade therein. 


Frozen and Preserved Fruits in Cold Storage 


The following table shows the holdings of fruits in cold 
storage reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
as of April Ist, also a comparison with last year and with a 
five-year average. 


936 1935 


average 
“Broken and Small Shrimp,” to fit the facts in each case. 172.000 
3 A few instances have been noted of the use of the term “Salad Barrels ........... 0.05. , 

E Shrimp” for broken shrimp. The term “Salad Shrimp” is 

These provisions are applicable to all canned shrimp, Boxes 204,000 148,000 236,000 
whether they are packed under inspection as provided by 
the seafood amendment to the Act or not. 63,616,000 47,748,000 58,379,000 


UNSOLD STOCKS OF SALMON ON MARCH 31ST 


The following statistics on unsold stocks of salmon on March 31, 1936, compiled by the Association of Pacific Fisheries, 
are based on reports from 72 companies producing approximately 98 per cent of the 1935 pack. The comparative figures 
for a year ago were based on returns from practically all the salmon canners, and therefore included virtually 100 per cent 


of the pack. 


Stocks on March 31, 1936 Total Total Total 
Talls Flats Halves Mar. 31, Feb. 29, Mar. 30, 
Grades or varieties (Lpound) (lpound) (8 doz.) 


Sockeyes .......... .. 18,366 269 66,655 
Silvers, Medium Reds ... 25,697 
nks 


1,821,110 


a 
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a 
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4 5. Chinooks or Kings: Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 

1,913 1,752 

88,165 119,840 

307,191 919,936 

75,712 113,213 

1,450,359 1,161,245 

1,752 4,133 5,996 7,035 9,066 

Total 2,266,641 2,564,344 
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Use of Foreign Languages in Stating Country of 
Origin Now Permitted 

Instructions have been issued to the French customs in a 
note, published in the Annales des Douanes for February 27, 
1936, stating that the mark of origin required on imports 
of preserved fish, preserved vegetables, prunes, and walnuts 
may now be indicated in the language of the country of origin, 
according to a report from the assistant trade commissioner 
at Paris. 

Under the laws of July 11, 1906, June 28, 1913, and Au- 
gust 9, 1930, the full name of the country of origin was 
formerly required to be in the French language on all for- 
eign preserved fish, preserved vegetables, prunes and walnuts 
imported into France. These products, when originating 
in the United States, may now be marked either “United 
States of America” or “Etats-Unis d’Amerique.” For pre- 
served fish and preserved vegetables, this indication, as here- 
tofore, must be embossed or indented in clearly apparent 
Latin characters at least 4 millimeters high, without abbre- 
viation, on a part of the container bearing no other impres- 
sion (top or bottom of can). 

The same note states that, although the indication of origin 
must be the name of the country or the place of production, 
excluding names of provinces or subordinate states, it is per- 
mitted to designate by their own names territories which are 
geographically separated from the country to which they 
belong. Thus, products originating in Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
or the Hawaiian Islands may be designated by their own 
names instead of United States of America. 

No change has been made in the French “corrective” mark- 
ing of origin requirement for products originating in for- 
eign countries which bear marks, names, signs or indications 
which might lead to the belief that they originated in France 
(such as French names, names of French firms or of foreign 
firms established in France, etc.), or that they originated in a 
country other than that in which they really originated. 
Foreign products bearing such marks or indications must also 
bear next to the indication construed as misleading a “cor- 
rective” indication of origin in the French language, applied 
in indelible and manifestly apparent characters. For such 
products originating in the United States, the “corrective” 
indication must be either Importe des Etats-Unis d’Amerique 
or Fabrique aux Etats-Unis d’Amerique, and it must appear 
wherever an indication construed as misleading appears. 


TRUCK CROP PROSPECTS 


Acreage and Expected Production of Crops Com- 
peting with Canned Foods 


The following statements briefly review the April 13th re- 
leases of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics on the acre- 
age and production forecasts of certain commercial truck 
crops in specified groups of States for the 1936 season. 


Snap Beans.—The forecast of production for the spring 
crop of beans in California, Florida, and Texas is 4 per cent 
below last spring's estimated production, or 2,473,000 bushels 
expected to be produced on 28,450 acres this spring, com- 
pared with 2,586,000 bushels produced on 33,800 acres in 
1935. This year’s indicated production, however, is 16 per 


cent larger than the average of 2,132,000 bushels for the 
5-year period, 1928 to 1932. A preliminary estimate of 
acreage for the second early States, Alabama, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, shows an increase of 
7 per cent over 1935. 

Beets.—A production of 186,000 bushels of beets is ex- 
pected in the second early States (Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina) this year, indicating a decrease of 28 per 
cent below last year’s crop of 260,000 bushels. Part of 
this decrease is due to the fact that Mississippi, which had 
a commercial crop of 35,000 bushels on 280 acres last year, 
is reported as having no commercial acreage this year. 
Louisiana and South Cerolina produced 225,000 bushels in 
1935, and this year's expected production, in these States, 
is 17 per cent smaller. 

Cappace.—The forecast of production for the second early 
group of States (Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia Eastern Shore and Norfolk 
district) is 13 per cent below last year’s production, or 73,400 
tons indicated for the 1936 crop, compared with 84,000 tons 
in 1935. Part of last year’s production was not harvested 
on account of market conditions, and this year’s prospective 
production is slightly larger—about 2 per cent—than that 
harvested in 1935. Yields per acre are expected to be below 
those of a year ago in all States except Alabama, with an 
average of 4.8 tons per acre indicated for this year, compared 
with 5.6 tons in 1935. The reported acreage of 15,150 is 2 
per cent greater than the 1935 acreage of 14,900. 

Carrots.—Production of carrots in the three second early 
States, California (spring), Louisiana, and Mississippi, is 
expected to be slightly larger than last year’s production, or 
5,112,000 bushels indicated for this year as compared with 
5,087,000 bushels in 1935. Although this year’s indicated 
production is about 2 per cent smaller than the record pro- 
duction of 5,223,000 bushels in 1934, it is 49 per cent larger 
than the average production of 3,432,000 bushels for the 5- 
year period, 1928 to 1932. 

Green Peas.—The forecast of production for the second 
early group of States (Alabama, California other, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina) is 6 per cent below last year's 
estimated production but 33 per cent above the 5-year (1928- 
32) average production. A total of 2,885,000 bushels is indi- 
cated for the 1936 crop, compared with 3,081,000 bushels 
in 1935 and the 5-year average of 2,177,000 bushels. The 
estimated acreage is 9 per cent greater than the 1935 acre- 
age and almost double the 5-year (1928-32) average acreage, 
or 56,500 acres this year, compared with 52,000 acres in 1935 
and a 5-year average of 29,770 acres. Yields per acre are 
expected to average 14 per cent below those of a year ago 
and 29 per cent below the 10-year (1923-32) average yields. 

Spinacu.—A production of 2,552,000 bushels of spring 
crop spinach is expected in the second early group of States 
(Arkansas, Illinois, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washington), compared with 
2,490,000 bushels in 1935, which indicates an increase of 2 
per cent. This includes production which will be used for 
manufacture. The estimated acreage of 12,090 acres is 43 
per cent greater than last year’s acreage of 8,460; but indi- 
cated yields per acre average well below the yields of last 
spring. 
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PROSECUTION FOLLOWING SEIZURES 


Chief of Food and Drug Administration Advises 
Inquirer on Official Attitude 


In a recent press release of the U. S, Department of Agri- 
culture, there was quoted a statement from a letter written 
by W. G. Campbell, Chief of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, in answer to an inquiry regarding the official attitude 
toward criminal prosecution following seizures. The ex- 
cerpt from the letter stated: 

“We regard criminal prosecution following seizure as an 
essential element in the protection of the consumer. Espe- 
cially is this true where by seizure action the packer is forced 
to sort out and destroy the unfit portion, and make the lot 
acceptable to the consumer. That was done in the case where 
the $1 fine was imposed. The shipment was not a total loss 
to the packer, as he was enabled to take the goods down 
under bond, and examine them can by can, destroying the 
cans of bad fish and marketing only that portion shown, 
after inspection, to be entirely sound. The loss on account 
of seizure was, therefore, only a part of the total value of 
the shipment. Subsequent criminal prosecution should not 
be confused with the action against the goods, where any 
loss to the shipper is only incidental to the steps necessarily 
taken to prevent distribution of an illegal article. The penal- 
ties provided by the law are, however, limitations upon the 
courts, who may not impose greater penalties than pre- 
scribed, * * * 

“Without prosecution, or with merely nominal fines, pack- 
ers will come to regard the Administration as an inspection 
unit for the purpose of weeding out the bad part of goods 
they have tm negligently. Heavy penalties will do much 
to discourage this attitude.” 


Source Book for Marketing Data 


“Marketing Research Sources,” a 253-page guide to sources 
of marketing information, has just been issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. This is a revision of an earlier work published 
in 1932, and contains references to data issued during the 
years 1931-1934 and the early months of 1935. 


The book is divided into five main sections, the first of 
which lists studies and publications by various federal gov- 
ernment departments and offices. The second section covers 
the work of state governments, and the third is devoted to 
colleges, universities and foundations. The fourth part lists 
a large number of text books pertinent to the general sub- 
ject of marketing and the fifth part covers advertising agen- 
cies, broadcasting systems, business services and individual 
establishments that have published information of value to 
those working on market research. 


The book (Domestic Commerce Series No. 55) is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, for 25 cents a copy. 


Rural Retail Sales in March 


Daily average sales of general merchandise in small towns 
and rural areas for March were about 9% per cent higher 
in dollar volume than for March, 1935, and were 34 per cent 
above those for the same month of 1934, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce based on rural chain store and mail-order sales. 
Sales for March increased about 18 per cent from February, 


or considerably more than the usual increase at this season 
of the year. Sales for the first quarter of the year were 7% 
per cent above those for the corresponding period of 1935, 


Michigan Canners to Meet in June 


The Michigan Canners Association has announced that its 
annual meeting will be held on June 4th and Sth at the Park 
Place Hotel in Traverse City. Plans are under way to make 
this an outstanding meeting, with the best attendance in years. 
Details of the program remain to be worked out, but it is 
already assured that the subjects to be discussed and acted 
upon will be important to the future of the organization's 
work for Michigan canners. 


Canning and Canned Foods Abroad 


The company established at Alexandria, Egypt, some time 
ago to manufacture canned tomato sauce now has a daily 
output of 12 tons, according to the American commercial 
attaché at Cairo. The factory equipment, it is stated, would 
permit doubling this production. A small can manufacturing 
plant is operated in connection with the cannery. 


The fruit and vegetable canning factory established at 
Tacna by the Peruvian government will be turned over to a 
cooperative composed of farmers and merchants because 
experience has demonstrated the necessity of organizing the 
factory on commercial lines, according to the American com- 
mercial attaché at Lima. 


Czechoslovak imports of canned fruits from the United 
States in 1935 amounted to 267 metric tons valued at 1,192,000 
crowns, a decline of more than 12 per cent in quantity and 
3 per cent in value from the imports in 1934. Nevertheless, 
the United States supplied about 82 per cent of the total 
imports. 

Exports of canned pineapple from Malaya in December, 
1935, amounted to 8,866 tons as compared with 4,840 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1934. Exports to the United 
States last December amounted to 124 tons as against 39 
tons in December, 1934. For the entire year of 1935 the 
exports of the United States totaled 985 tons, while exports to 
Canada were 8,890 tons. 


Canned Grapefruit Shipments to Pacific Coast 


Shipments of canned grapefruit from Florida to the Pacific 
Coast in March totaled 26,309 cases and shipments of canned 
grapefruit juice 26,476 cases, according to the Jacksonville 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Of 
the canned grapefruit, 7,185 cases were destined for Los 
Angeles, 11,468 cases for San Francisco, 7,185 cases for 
Seattle, and 3,471 cases for Portland. Of the canned grape- 
fruit juice, 5,306 cases went to Los Angeles, 12,467 cases to 
San Francisco, 5,407 cases to Portland, and 4,306 cases to 
Seattle. 


Information Letter Index for 1935 


The annual index of the Inronmation Lerrer for the year 
1935, including the last issue in December, 1934, has been 
printed, and copies are being sent to all of those on the 
mailing list for the Inronmation Lerten. The index is 
printed in such form that it can be filed or bound with the size 
of Lerrer used prior to 1936, 
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Fruit and Vegetable Market Competition 


Carlot Shipments as Reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, ate of Agriculture 


Week ending Week ending Total for season’ 


April 11 
1935 1936 


April 4 
1936 


through April 11 
1935 


5,287 
6,696 


Commodity 
Vegetables: 

snap and lima = 275 154 
Tomatoes 1,055 500 
Green peas .. 55 
Spinach ....... 349 
Others: 

Domestic, compet- 


ing directly .... 3,891 4,622 


Imports— 
di- 


rectly ....... 
Competing indi- 


67 

21 1,061 

82,355 
253 

18,901 


Fruits: 
Citrus, domestic 


4,244 3,309 
10 
490 


New York Unemployment Law Held Constitutional 


By a 5 to 2 decision, rendered April 15th, the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York sustained the validity of 
the New York Unemployment Compensation law. The court 
held that there was “nothing unreasonable or unconstitutional 
in the legislative act which seeks to meet the evils and dan- 
gers of unemployment in the future by raising a fund through 
taxation of employers generally.” Two previous decisions 
of the lower courts of New York had reached conflicting con- 
clusions as to the law's constitutionality. (See INFoRMATION 
Lerrer of March 28th). It is expected that a ruling of the 
United States Supreme Court will be sought at once. 

Recently an attempt was made to test the constitutionality 
of the Washington Unemployment Compensation law by filing 
a petition for a declaratory judgment in the Federal District 
Court for that State. The Court dismissed the petition on the 
grounds of lack of jurisdicion, there being no showing that 
the requisite amount ($3,000) was in controversy. 


Alaska to Have a Pea Cannery 


A pea cannery will be operated by the Matanuska colony 
in Alaska this summer, according to an article in the Anchor- 
age Daily Times for March 21st. The superintendent of the 
Matanuska Experimental Farm is quoted as stating that the 
acreage will be limited because many of the pea-growing 
practices in the States will not work in Alaska and tests will 
be needed to develop the varieties best adapted to Alaska, as 
well as the most satisfactory growing methods. A viner 
has been installed at the farm, it is stated, and the pack will 
be ungraded field run. A market for the product will be 
sought in Alaska. 


Importance of the California Truck Crop Industry 


The Agricultural Extension Service of the University of 
California at Berkeley has recently issued a mimeographed 
report, with the above title, compiled by John B. Schneider, 


Extension Specialist in Agricultural Economics. Excerpts 
from the report follow: 


“The truck-crop industry of California is relatively young, 
but has grown within the last decade (1924-1934) to be one 
of the most important branches of California agriculture. 
The total acreage devoted to truck crops has increased from 
220,800 in 1924 to 447,500 in 1934, and carlot shipments have 
increased from 63,434 in 1924 to 95,414 in 1934, exclusive 
of truck shipments. Data on truck movement in 1924 are not 
available, though it is doubtful if such movement was of any 
consequence at the time. In 1934, however, the equivalent 
of 64,700 carlots was moved by truck, making a total move- 
ment of 160,114 carlots. 

“California, Texas, and Wisconsin, in the order listed, de- 
vote the largest number of acres to commercial truck crops 
in the United States with California having 17.4 per cent of 
the total acreage, or more than the sum of the other two 
which have 8.2 and 6.6 per cent, respectively, of the total 
truck-crop acreage. In farm value California again leads 
with 32.6 per cent of the United States farm value of truck 
crops. Florida comes second with 11.8 per cent, and New 
York third with 6.3 per cent. More than one-half (58.5 per 
cent) of the total carlot shipment of truck crops in the United 
States originates in California, Texas, and Florida. Califor- 
nia ships 31.6 per cent of the total, or more than twice the 
amount of either of the other two leading states.” 

Tables are included showing the relative importance of the 
three leading states in the acreage, production and farm value 
of individual commodities, acreage and farm value of com- 
mercial truck crops in the United States, 1934, carlot ship- 
ments for 1934 of truck crops in California, Texas, Florida 
and the United States, acreage, production and farm value 
of commercial truck crops for market in the United States 
in 1934, acreage production and farm value of commercial 
truck crops for manufacture in the United States in 1934, 
pack of canned vegetables in the United States in 1934 with 
percentage packed by California, and California acreage of 
commercial truck crops for market and for manufacture in 
1934, by counties. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from the University 
of California, Agricultural Extension Service, Berkeley, Calif. 


Defoliation Disease Problem in Tomatoes 


At the recent school for canners and field men at the New 
York Experiment Station, Dr. C. C. Chupp of Cornell Uni- 
versity discussed the diseases principally responsible for 
tomato defoliation in New York State. 

Septoria, or late blight, according to Dr. Chupp, is not so 
severe in New York State as in some other tomato produc- 
ing regions further south and is ordinarily not a serious 
problem to New York State growers. Dr. Chupp recom- 
mended the use of northern grown tomato seed in order to 
minimize the likelihood of septoria appearing in tomato plant 
beds or later in the growers’ fields. 

The early blight, or alternaria blight, also known as macro- 
sporium, is carried with the seed and is often a serious seed- 
bed disease where it appears on the young seedlings in the 
form of collar rot. Potatoes and other plants of the same 
family, including nightshade and eggplant, are also hosts 
for macrosporium and the disease may also occur on tomato 
fruits as nail head spot. Dr. Chupp pointed out that be- 
cause the organism causing the disease may be carried within 
the infected seed, and not exclusively on the surface of the 
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seed coat, the usual bichloride of mercury seed treatment is 
not effective in ridding infected seed of the organism. 


The requirements of the Georgia Plant Certification Board 
with relation to retreatment of seed in order that plants 
grown therefrom may be eligible to certification has caused 
considerable discussion and some controversy between the 
northern seed producers and Georgia officials. According 
to Dr. Chupp’s statement, seed infected internally with 
macrosporium is likely to produce diseased seedlings whether 
certified or uncertified seed is used. Dr. Chupp presented 
briefly results of recent tests in Colorado showing differences 
in susceptibility of different varieties to infection by the early 
blight or macrosporium organism. The John Baer variety 
proved especially susceptible in the Colorado tests. 


Dr. Chupp suggested that treatment of tomato seed with 
hot water at 122 degrees for 5 minutes will destroy nearly 
all of the organisms present. He did not offer the hot water 
treatment as a final recommendation but suggested that it 
be tried experimentally by those interested. 


Dr. Horsfall of the New York Experiment Station is in- 
vestigating the possibilities of the hot water treatment as well 
as other seed treatments for tomatoes, including the use of 
red copper oxide, but final recommendations have not yet 
been developed. 


Dr. J. D. Wilson of the Ohio Experiment Station, dis- 
cussing tomato defoliation at the conference for canners and 
field men at Ohio State University February 18th, stated 
that differences in defoliation of tomato fields in different 
parts of Ohio in 1935 may probably be accounted for by the 
local differences in rainfall in the different parts of the state. 
Defoliation diseases of tomatoes were extremely severe in 
parts of Ohio and were said to be correlated quite closely with 
the amount of rainfall during the tomato season. As in New 
York State, septoria and early blight were the organisms 
chiefly responsible for defoliation of tomatoes in Ohio. 


Courses in Consumer Education 


Consumer education is being organized more definitely this 
year than ever before. Colleges are including courses on 
many aspects of the subject and these courses are now being 
worked over and outlined as part of the regular curriculum 
requirement. 


A survey of twenty-eight courses in consumption eco- 
nomics, made by Henry Harap, School of Education, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, has come to the 
attention of the Home Economics Division. Dr. Harap in 
his introduction says: 


“The purpose of this study was to assemble all the avail- 
able courses in consumption economics in order to discover 
the prevailing topics included in this instructional field. To 
the best of my knowledge, this survey includes the largest 
number of courses in consumer problems assembled thus far. 
If a body of learning materials is developing in this field, its 
outlines should begin to appear in this study. The course 
outlines were obtained by correspondence with instructors 
who were known to be working in the field of consumption.” 


According to Dr. Harap’s analysis of the twenty-eight 
courses, the following subjects occurred most frequently in 
all courses: Government aid to consumer, 41 times; banking, 


saving, and investing, 29 times; standard of living, 34 times; 
distribution of wealth and income, 35 times; advertising, 19 
times; insurance, 33 times; consumers’ education, 46 times; 
problems of consumers, 48 times; standards, grading, infor- 
mative labeling and specifications, 40 times. 


These courses are offered in colleges, secondary schools 
and study outlines of women’s clubs. The Home Economics 
Division is making a collection of outlines of study in con- 
sumer education, and will bring to the attention of Asso- 
ciation members such features of these outlines as may be of 
special interest. 


Sweet Corn Tests in Iowa 


A mimeographed statement has been issued by Dr. E. S. 
Haber of the Iowa Experiment Station reporting the results 
of yield tests of sweet corn inbreds and hybrids conducted 
at Ames in 1935. Of the Country Gentleman hybrids the 
combinations in which 1445 was used were outstanding. In 
the Evergreen hybrids the outstanding combination was 
1363.x 1126, which averages 20 rows to the ear with a narrow 
deep kernel. The outstanding Golden Evergreen hybrid was 
16 x 40, a 16-row hybrid with a more narrow kernel than 
Golden Cross Bantam but about the same season. Most of 
the hybrids secured from the New England states on trial in 
previous years have not been adapted to corn-belt conditions, 
but two secured the past year proved satisfactory. 


The report states that “most of the hybrid material tested 
is equal to or better than open-pollinated strains of the same 
type and season, and that all hybrids tested were much more 
uniform in size and maturity of ear.” 
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